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tion of the Surgeon-General, who would be guided
by the varying circumstances of the case and the
probable requirements of the service as developed in
the process of time.

4. The question of providing, by means of the
Medical schools throughout the country, a staff of
trained medical practitioners intended to meet the
wants in this respect of the population at large is a
distinct and very serious question. For my own
part I confess that I am not prepared to admit that
an object so costly, so ambitious, and, I believe, so
unprecedented is within the proper province of the
Government. Either the medical assistance so pro-
vided will be gratuitous, in which case the Govern-
ment will have to pay not only for the education, but
for the maintenance of the medical practitioners
provided, or it will not be gratuitous, in which case
the people must pay for the medical attendance
supplied. In the first case, the cost must ultimately
be very great, and it is an expense which in no
country of which I have yet heard has been assumed
by the Government. There seems to be no reason,
for instance, why the people of India should be pro-
vided at the cost of the Government with gratuitous
medical attendance, while the people of England, who
require it more, are (except as regards absolute
paupers) altogether without such aid. In the second
case, the measure, while entailing upon Government
the cost of the medical education, would fail of its
object; for the people would prefer the cheap and
ineffectual medical advice which they now possess to